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VIEWPOINTS REGARDING CURRICULUM 
CHANGE 


CLARENCE Wooprow SoRENSEN* 


MAKING DECISIONS 


Considering change. There seems little point in debating whether 
or not the curriculum of a university should be subject to critical 
review. The fact is that the curriculum tends to change as society 
changes. People in teacher education have repeatedly become aware 
of needs that they believed were not being met, they have identified 
new problems that apparently were not being solved, and they have 
pressed for curriculum change as one way to meet those needs and 
solve those problems. It would appear that in many instances the 
cures were not as complete as the proponents had dreamed. Yet this 
shortcoming does not invalidate the basic proposition that it is always 
appropriate to examine the curriculum with a view to suggesting 


changes. 


The present curriculum at Illinois State Normal University ob- 
viously is the product of an evolution of almost a century. And the 
evolution will continue. No one believes that today’s curriculum, how- 
ever good, will be adequate in future years. Students change in needs 
and interests. The teaching situation changes. And if society does not 
remain static, neither should the curriculum. 


The Commission on Teacher Education has put it this way: “As 
certain problems in teacher education are for the time being satisfac- 
torily solved, others take their place. For teacher education is a dy- 
namic business. The needs of children and society, the needs of the 
schools, change. Hence the demands on teacher preparation change. 
Meantime the institutions where the preparation takes place, the 
persons responsible for guiding that preparation, and the knowledge 
and beliefs by which they themselves are guided, change as well.””’ 

Once a faculty accepts the basic proposition that the curriculum 
must continue to evolve, they come face to face with the real 
questions. What criteria shall be used in evaluating the present cur- 
riculum? What new learning experiences will come closer to meeting 
the needs seen at this time? What procedures shall a faculty use in 
studying, discussing, planning, or adopting an improved curriculum? 

These questions are not easily answered, especially when individ- 
ual faculty members may hold honest differences of opinion about 
education and when any change may for the moment appear to favor 
certain areas in the university at the expense of others. Yet acceptance 
of the basic proposition about change makes it imperative that the 





*Prepared for the Central Committee of the Curriculum Committee. 
1 Commission on Teacher Education, The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion (Washington: American Council on Education, 1946), p. 266. 
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university as a whole should be concerned about the curriculum and 
should be willing to accept changes that appear desirable to the 
majority of the faculty. 

It is the purpose of this publication to assist in forthright discus- 
sion of curriculum problems and possibilities at Illinois State Normal 
University, whose entire curriculum is devoted to the education of 
teachers. An attempt has been made to report on certain data and 
opinions that appear to have a direct bearing on this discussion. No 
claim is made for comprehensive coverage. The most that can be 
said is that within the time and space available, the writer tried to 
select the more pertinent materials. During a recent study of general 
education, the entire faculty was invited to submit to the curriculum 
committee whatever materials they believed were relevant. 


Goals. The faculty appears to be in substantial agreement about 
the general objectives of teacher education at this University. In 
1944-45 several faculty forums were held, dealing with the goals of 
teacher education. Later the Professional Affairs Committee prepared 
a summary of what they considered the more important points in 
the papers presented at the forums.” At various times, other committees 
have prepared somewhat similar lists. 

Early in 1953 a special subcommittee of the Curriculum Commit- 
tee reviewed the matter of goals and objectives, and reported in effect 
that in their opinion the 1945 Statement by the Professional Affairs 
Committee was still a valid representation of faculty thinking. In 
May, 1953, this list of objectives was included as a topic for discus- 
sion at an open meeting of the Curriculum Committee. The persons 
at this meeting tacitly accepted the list as being an appropriate ex- 
pression of faculty opinion. 

This apparent agreement persists so long as the statements are 
couched in general terms. The discussion gets more lively when the 
focus is on ways and means of reaching those goals. How many 
semester hours shall be allocated to one area or another? Which 
courses should be mandatory and which elective? This is the level at 
which decisions currently must be made. 

It may be that no major changes should be made. Perhaps this is 
a period of quiescence in the evolution of the curriculum. Whatever 
the answers are, they certainly should be based on the corporate judg- 
ment of the faculty at large, after a careful review of the total situa- 
tion has been made. It is the purpose of this publication to help the 
faculty make that judgment. 

Final choice. It must be understood at the outset that final de- 
cisions with regard to the curriculum must rest largely on the personal 
judgment of the individuals involved. There is no single formula that 
will provide unequivocal answers—that we should have X hours of 
general education, X type of survey courses, or X procedures in 
instruction. One reason is of course that the best curriculum is the 


2 See Appendix A. 
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one which is most perfectly adapted to the local situation—and every 
local situation is unique to some extent. Also the evaluators themselves 
are involved in the process they are trying to evaluate, and their own 
experiences must inevitably affect their sense of relative values. 

Clearly, then, the agreement of a particular faculty with regard 
to the goals of their educational program provides an essential first 
step in the considering of any change in the curriculum. Separate fea- 
tures of the program can be observed and evaluated within that 
frame of reference. Even this is a most difficult task: “The extreme 
difficulty of judging the teacher product with validity is known to 
all.... teaching is such a complicated process and involves so many 
variables that much study and experimentation must be done in the 
definition of ends and in the selection of means to accomplish these 
ends before any very definite recommendations based on adequate 
evidence can be made concerning the relative merits of any particular 
pattern for preparing teachers.’’* 

What is the status of most research related to the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum? The authors of the article in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research are not enthusiastic about it. “Research on 
teacher-educational curriculums is still naive. It is often of the fact- 
finding-survey type. Designs for the research are often crude and 
give biased results. Experimentation is at a minimum.”* These charges, 
if applicable to the local situation, may seem disheartening. Yet even 
it true they can perhaps be of real help. They emphasize the need of 
beginning a careful, experimental study of the curriculum. In the 
meantime the University must rely on the corporate judgment of the 
faculty, which of necessity is more or less subjective. 

This emphasis on thoughtful personal judgment is consistent 
with that in many other situations in society. There are no standard 
tests for validity in American foreign policy or in evaluations of con- 
temporary literature. Yet people do make decisions about these mat- 
ters on the basis of the best available information and in the light of 
certain assumed values or goals. The faculty cannot wait for future 
magic formulas. The faculty must keep school. And in the light of 
present knowledge it must make decisions about the curriculum. 

The materials on the following pages represent the judgments of 
many persons on this campus and elsewhere about selected phases of 
teacher education. Some opinions would appear to carry more weight 
than others. For example, the materials prepared for the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research and for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion (established by the American Council on Education) probably 
merit more attention than the casual comments of an individual 
speaker at some conference. In the end the faculty may wish to dis- 


3G. Lester Anderson and W. E. Peik, “Teacher Education,” Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, ed. W. S. Monroe (New York: Macmillan, 1950), 
pp. 1409-10. 
4 Ibid., p. 1410. 








regard the advice of one or all commentators, local or otherwise. Yet 
it would seem wise to take these various points of view into account, 
before the faculty makes its final judgments. 


COMMENTS ON THE LOCAL SITUATION 


AACTE visitation. The most comprehensive recent study of the 
curriculum at Illinois State Normal University was undertaken in co- 
operation with the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education in 1952-53. During the autumn of 1952 various faculty 
groups evaluated selected features of the University according to 
rating scales suggested by the AACTE. Later a visitation committee 
from other teachers colleges visited the campus, reviewed the self- 
evaluation, and reported their own judgments. The summary of 
findings is generally referred to as the AACTE Report.° 

The AACTE evaluation program was organized around the fol- 
lowing topics: 


1. Definition, Objectives, and Organization of a College for 
Teacher Education 

. Student Personnel Services 

. Preparation of the Faculty 

. Teaching Load of the Faculty 

. Curriculum—lInstructional Patterns 

. Professional Laboratory Experiences 

. Library 


. Advanced Professional Programs 


On O'S CODD 


The section on “Curriculum—Instructional Patterns” was most 
directly related to the problems of curriculum change, yet important 
references to the curriculum may be noted in various other sections. 
With special reference to Standard V (Curriculum—Instructional Pat- 
terns), the local chairman noted that “over one-third of our ratings 
were lowered. Maybe we are too complacent as well as too optimistic, 
in our own opinions of our curricula and instructional patterns.”® The 
visitation committee indicated that it evaluated the curriculum on 
two bases: “first, in terms of how the pattern of Illinois State Normal 
University compares with that of other teacher education institutions; 
second, how its curriculum pattern measures up to the recommenda- 
tions of national commissions, workshops, and the recommendations of 
leaders in the field of teacher education.”’ 


5 Reference to this report may be identified in a mimeographed bulletin 
prepared by “The Steering Committee,” May 11, 1953. This summary bulletin 
includes material prepared by the visitation group as well as comment by local 
committees with reference to the evaluation by the visitation committee. 

8 Ibid., p. 11. 

7 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Considering the entire AACTE study, there were many notations of 
strength. There also were many “areas needing further study.” The 
following selected items seem to have special significance in the 
present discussion related to curriculum change: 


Responsibilities of departments 

Is there a tendency to overemphasize departmental interests? 
Departments... appeared to the visiting committee to over- 
shadow offices and committees having an institution-wide orienta- 
tion ...even with respect to matters where a broad perspective 
is vital, as in... general education. (p. 3) 


(A recommendation: ) Reduce considerably the size of the cur- 
riculum committee. With a smaller group each individual mem- 
ber would need to be more conscious of the overall or institu- 
tional program and would not feel that he was a departmental 
representative. (p. 17) 


General education 

If the scope of the general education program is limited to 42 
semester hours, is it justifiable to require 15 of the 42 hours in 
the area of social science? (p. 15) 


Is not the humanities area badly slighted in the present general 
education program? Is this not the area, in all probability, in 
which most Illinois high school students receive the least educa- 
tion? Is it not this lack of good background in the area of the 
humanities that is at least partially the cause of much of the 
criticism of teacher education? Apparently, at the present time, a 
large proportion of the graduates are required to take no more 
than two semester hours of work (Art appreciation—1 hour, and 
Music Appreciation—1l hour) in the humanities. Many grad- 
uates have received no instruction whatsoever at the college level 
in the field of literature. .. . Considering the growing significance 
of art and music in American life, does a one-semester hour 
course in each area provide the degree of understanding and ap- 
preciation of these areas needed by an educated person? (p.15) 


Should the student at Illinois State Normal University have the 
opportunity to take general education courses in religion and 
philosophy? If it is not possible to require these courses, would 
it be wise to provide at least one general education course in 
each area on a free elective basis? (p. 15) 


Would it not be advisable to include a general education course 
in mathematics as part of the required work in this area? It is 
difficult to understand how the general education objectives can 
be attained without some provision for work in mathematics. 
(p. 15) 


Is the policy of permitting students in certain teaching fields to 
substitute courses in these teaching fields for specified general 
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education work a wise procedure? A student, for example, whose 
first teaching field is biological science and whose second field is 
physical education is not required to take the general education 
work in science or physical education. This may result in the 
student’s taking only 32 semester hours of credit in the area 
labeled general education in the catalog. Would such a student 
have any work at all in earth science? (p. 16) 


Is the practice of exempting students enrolled in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture from required work in both general edu- 
cation and professional education “because of the large number 
of required courses in technical agriculture” setting a dangerous 
precedent? (p. 16) 


Do the curriculum-instructional patterns provide a sufficient 
number of free elective hours? Are the free elective hours that 
are provided being used wisely? Should not each student who 
feels inadequate in such areas as family living, consumer eco- 
nomics, languages, international affairs, health and recreation, 
understanding of industrial processes, or typing have the oppor- 
tunity, within the four-year college program, to take work in one 
or more of these areas? (p. 16) 


(A recommendation:) Devise a better way of offering the two 
natural science survey courses. If this cannot become an inte- 
grated course, possibly it would be wise to replace the present 
courses with three separate science courses in physical science, 
biological science, and earth science. (p. 17) 


Strengthen the general education program by assigning more 
hours to it, by increased emphasis on the humanities, by the in- 
clusion of some work in mathematics, and by the development 
of clinics in the communications area. (p. 17) 


(A recommendation:) Consider the advisability of starting, ex- 
perimentally, an integrated communications course for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether in this particular institution it might 
not produce better results than the present program in English 
and Fundamentals of Speech. (p. 15) 


Professional education 

The policy of including elements of the professional sequence in 
each of the four years is in line with the recommendations of the 
leaders in the field of teacher education. (p. 13) 


Each prospective secondary teacher is required to take 25 se- 
mester hours of work in designated professional courses and in 
addition he must elect from 3 to 7 hours in education and psy- 
chology. Considering the fact that a course in general psychology 
is a part of the general education work, is this “elective require- 
ment” in education or psychology well advised? Is it not quite 
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possible that some students might profit more by devoting these 
hours to additional general education or to exploring new fields 
of learning? (p. 16) 


Should additional elective work in student teaching be provided? 
(p. 16) 


Comprehensive teaching fields 

(The visitation committee characterized as praiseworthy) the 
elimination of requirements for a second teaching field for the 
students who are specializing in those teaching fields in which the 
graduates are seldom expected to teach in more than one field 
...+ However, the visitation group is inclined to question... 
the tendency to use the credit hours formerly required for the 
second teaching field solely to increase the length of the major 
teaching field. (p. 13) 


Granted that a growing number of the graduates will teach in 
only one field, does this necessarily mean that a student should 
take fifty per cent more work in that teaching field? With the 
discontinuance of the requirement for a second teaching field 
and the development of a “comprehensive” teaching field, the 
pattern seems to have been to increase the amount of work in 
the one field from approximately 40 semester hours to 60 semes- 
ter hours. Is it not very possible that some of these hours might 
more profitably be used by some students to acquire a greater 
amount of general education? Would it not be wise to keep the 
required minimum number of hours in any teaching field at no 
more than 50 semester hours, and considerably less in some fields, 
and then, through the study of the individual student’s needs, 
based upon the analysis of his previous college work and other 
experiences and upon his probable future needs as a teacher and 
citizen, to guide the student into those particular courses and 
experiences that he needs most? (p. 14) 


The adoption of a comprehensive teaching field does not neces- 
sarily mean that 50 to 60 semester hours must be allowed for 
such a field. Many teacher education institutions offer what they 
consider a comprehensive teaching field in such fields as art, 
industrial arts, physical education for women, social science, 
science, and music, with minimum-hour requirements of from 
37 to 50 semester hours. In the opinion of many, the present 
social science (40 hours) teaching field at Illinois State Normal 
University is already a “comprehensive teaching field” and ap- 
parently has been doing a fine job in preparing social studies 
teachers. However, at the present time a proposal is pending 
to develop a “comprehensive teaching field” in social science of 
comparable length to that in industrial arts (60 hours), music, 
etc. Again, the idea of a single teaching field is quite under- 
standable but why not consider the desirability of retaining the 
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40-hour minimum and then guide the prospective social studies 
teacher into those courses that seem most appropriate for the 
given individual, whether they be in social science, humanities, 
science, physical education and health, or the professional field. 
(pp. 14-15) 


A tailor-made curriculum. Many of the questions raised by the 
AACTE report were not new to the campus. Individual members of 
the facultv had been concerned about most of these problems before 
the AACTE visitation was planned. And they had been making specific 
suggestions regarding certain areas for consideration by the faculty. 

One recent suggestion, often identified as the tailor-made curric- 
ulum, was offered by Dr. Richard G. Browne at a faculty forum dur- 
ing the academic year 1949-50.° In presenting this proposal, the author 
stated his belief that the University has required “both too much and 
too little; too much, of those students who come with broad experience 
and demonstrable competencies in certain areas: too little, of those 
whose experience has been narrow and who need far more general 
education than the present requirements provide. Students in the 
former group find their enthusiasm dulled by artificial and inappro- 
priate requirements: those of the latter group may complete the re- 
quirements and still lack a modicum of basic competencies.”® 

The present requirements in general education for most second- 
ary curriculums total 44 hours. Dr. Browne has suggested 


that many of these requirements are not adequate .... At pres- 
ent it is virtually impossible, however, to increase any of these 
requirements unless the University faculty is willing to require 
four and one-half or five years of college work for all students 
to receive the bachelor’s degree, or to reduce other University 
requirements. ... in many departments, the present requirements 
put a student’s program in an academic strait jacket, and elim- 
inate all electives ....The proposal of a tailor-made curriculum 
is made, in part to rescue the stronger students from this cur- 
riculum strait jacket.'° 


Dr. Browne proposed (1) to increase the present requirements in 
general education from 44 hours to 65 hours, and (2) to set up a 
series of planned exemptions. Suggestions in the area of general edu- 
cation include the addition of 4 hours of mathematics, 6 hours of 
English literature, 8 hours of foreign language, and 3 hours of social 
science. The exemptions would be based on high-school experience 
and demonstrated competence. 

The total requirements of 65 hours in general education “would 
mean that many poorly prepared students would need an extra semes- 


8 Richard G. Browne. “A Tailor-Made Curriculum,” Illinois State Normal 
University Bulletin, XLVIII (September, 1950) 

® Tbid., pp. 3-4. 

10Jbid., pp. 3-5. 
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ter or summer to complete work for the degree. On the other hand, 
the unusually well-prepared student... would not shorten his time in 
college but would... (have) ... much more time for advanced 
electives, for completing two fields, or for special preparation. .. .”?" 

Other suggestions. The tailor-made curriculum is only one of many 
suggestions that have been made by members of the faculty. Dr. C. 
A. DeYoung has published in mimeograph form Some Suggestions for 
a Centennial Curriculum—1957. In these notes he emphasizes the im- 
portance of reviewing the established goals and philosophy of teacher 
education at Illinois State Normal University. He also picks up the 
tailor-made curriculum idea proposed by Dr. Browne. And Dr. De- 
Young insists that “ISNU has too many courses required for gradua- 
tion.” In general he suggests a first teaching field of 28-32 hours, a 
second teaching field of 18-24 hours, in addition to 42 hours of gen- 
eral education and 28-32 hours of professional education. 

The curriculum committee has received numerous suggestions re- 
lated to the curriculum. One that attracted some attention is known 
as Proposal D, which is essentially a composite of various suggestions 
that were made on different occasions. This proposal was fourth in a 
list of suggested curriculums discussed at an open faculty meeting in 
May, 1953. 

The essential elements in Proposal D are as follows: (1) Review 
the distribution of the present 44 hours of general education in terms 
of student needs, (2) provide opportunity for exemptions from a 
maximum of 6 hours in general education, (3) add 8 hours of elec- 
tives to the general-education program, with couses to be taken “out- 
side the major and minor teaching fields.” 

Proposal D suggests that every department on the campus 
should have an opportunity to offer courses which would meet the 
requirements of available electives in general education. The ratio of 
areas would be as follows: Teaching Fields, 52 hours; Professional Ed- 
ucation, 24 hours; General Education, 52 hours. 

It may be noted that Proposal D is similar to the tailor-made 
curriculum in recommending a proficiencies program and an exten- 
sion of the general-education program. However, Proposal D does not 
favor the possibility of adding a summer or an extra semester to the 
college preparation of individual students. Also, Proposal D sug- 
gests that Teaching Fields and Professional Education should each 
relinquish 4 semester hours to the General Education area. The new 
electives taken by the students in the General Education area would 
approximate the same number of courses that previously had been 
offered in the other areas, but the distribution among the departments 
might not be the same. 

Faculty approved “basic assumptions.” Early in 1954, a special 
subcommittee of the Curriculum Committee attempted by means of 
a questionnaire to learn the opinion of the faculty with regard to 


1Jbid., pp. 5-6. 
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selected features of the curriculum. Each member of the faculty was 
invited to check various statements as to whether he agreed, dis- 
agreed, or was undecided.’* There seems little question about faculty 
opinion with regard to several problems noted in most discussions 
relative to the curriculum. 

Concerning general education, the faculty favors the following: 
“Each department shall have the opportunity to offer elective courses 
in general education....There shall be a design for the planning 
and co-ordination of the general education program in the univer- 
sity as a whole .... Basic courses shall be meaningful whether or not 
advanced courses are taken. Courses in general education shall not be 
merely introductory to further work in the field.” 


The faculty definitely is in favor of a proficiency program. There 
was almost unanimous agreement that the student with a superior 
background should be able to demonstrate his proficiency and be ad- 
mitted to more advanced courses than the student with little knowl- 
edge of the field. This principle should apply in general education also. 
And “there should be remedial programs for students of substandard 
achievement.” 

With reference to the student program, the faculty believes that a 
student should be given an onnortunity “to learn more ahout his own 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities before committing himself irrevocably 
to a given field.” It also believes that “the tynical student shall com- 
plete his undergraduate work in 128 hours,” that each student should 
have the opportunity for free electives, and that there should be fewer 
two-hour courses. 

Freshman tests. Jn resnondine to the auestionnaire about basic 
assumptions, the faculty indicated that curriculum planning should 
take account of the recults of freshman tests. According to these tests, 
the students at Illinois State Normal University have certain special 
needs when compared with the students tested for the purpose of 
establishing the national norms. 

The tests used for entering freshmen are the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination; the Cooperative English Test A: Mechanics of Expres- 
ston: the Cooherative Enolich Tests C2: Readine Combrehension: and 
the Cooperative General Achievement Test 1: Social Studies. Faculty 
members may obtain from the Research Committee the test scores for 
all students. 

One cannot determine the extent to which individual instructors 
adjust course content and teaching procedures to the test scores of 
their students. For a number of years, however, freshmen have been 
assigned to different courses in English on the basis of their attain- 
ments as indicated on the Mechancis of Exhression test. 

The national scene. Most of the nroblems of the curriculum at 
Illinois State Normal University are of course not unique. They have 
been discussed again and again in many other situations where 


12 See Appendix B for summary of faculty response. 
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teacher-education programs are being carried on. Hence it seems 
appropriate to review the local curriculum in the light of opinion on 
the national level. 

This review presents some enormous problems. The literature is 
so vast that a published bibliography regarding one selected topic 
may cover hundreds of pages. Many of the published materials give 
no evidence of having a solid basis of experience and research. And 
many of the materials, though interesting and valuable, seem to be so 
general that they perhaps would not help very much in resolving the 
local problems. 

In consideration of these facts, the author of this study paid 
special attention to publications which reflected the considered judg- 
ment of not one but many persons and to publications which are 
widely recognized as being in a sense authoritative. Yet within the 
scope of this study, there was little opportunity to do more than 
sample the literature. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research has been recognized as 
a basic source of information regarding trends and patterns in educa- 
tion in the nation as a whole. Frequent reference has also been made 
to the reports of the Commission on Teacher Education. Each of these 
sources takes account of the thinking of more than just a few persons. 

The Commission on Teacher Education was established in 1938 
by the American Council on Education. Its major purpose was not 
primarily to survey existing practices but to stimulate improvement in 
teacher education by co-operative projects which might test certain 
hypotheses that had developed through study.’* The American Coun- 
cil on Education is a council of national education associations; organi- 
zations having related interests; approved universities, colleges, and 
technological schools; state departments of education; city school 
systems; selected private secondary schools; and selected educational 
departments of business and industrial companies. 

The various materials drawn from the national scene have been 
arranged according to topic rather than source. In all instances these 
topics represent basic issues that have been identified on the local 
campus. This arrangement should facilitate use of these references in 
local discussions. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Appropriate emphasis. In earlier periods of American history 
there was little emphasis on the professional education of teachers. 
Competence in subject matter received most attention. Increasingly, 
however, the prospective teacher has been required to spend part of 
his time in so-called professional preparation. 

One writer has expressed the contemporary point of view as fol- 





13 The Improvement of Teacher Education, p. vii. 
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lows: “One cannot be a teacher worthy of the name, unless he is first 
an enlightened citizen and a scholar in the field of his specialization. 
But to be an enlightened citizen and a scholar in a special field is not 
enough for a teacher in our complex society.”’* The teacher must also 
have experience in professional education. “The teacher must know 
how children grow, physically, emotionally, and mentally. He must 
know how they learn....The teacher must understand how our 
school system has evolved. . . .The teacher needs a good foundation 
of knowledge concerning the materials available for his use in teaching 
... (and) methods of using them....The prospective teacher should 
have the actual experience of teaching under the guidance of superior 
teachers in service. .. .”?° - 

At Illinois State Normal University, as at most colleges for 
teacher education, professional education is on a par with prepara- 
tion in subject matter and general education. It is true that this em- 
phasis may often lead to competition between the three areas. Such 
competition, it would seem, is not only inevitable but perhaps healthy. 
Acrimonious debate and division may tend to destroy a fundamental 
unity that should characterize the faculty and purposes of a univer- 
sity. Yet the free exchange of ideas can contribute much to the vitality 
of the university. And perhaps it is appropriate that the share that 
each area of instruction has in the curriculum should be determined 
by the respect it can command in this free market place of ideas. 

In considering the problem of time allocations, the Commission 
on Teacher Education insisted that “nation-wide agreement on the 
amount of time that should be allocated to the respective phases of 
teacher education was not desirable. It held that curriculums devel- 
oped cooperatively by local staffs in terms of local needs would prob- 
ably show variability. However, the Commission did hold that at least 
three-eighths of the total time of a four-year program should be de- 
voted to general education and that from one-eighth to one-sixth 
might be devoted to professional education.”*® The ratio of profes- 
sional education to other fields was considered applicable to a five-year 
teacher-education program, as well as to a four-year sequence. 

Cartwright is a little more generous to professional education. “I 
am willing to venture that it is not unreasonable to allot... 24 se- 
mester hours of professional study, including student teaching, out of 
120 or more semester hours. . . .”*7 

It appears that Cartwright also would restrict the amount. of 
work that could be taken in professional education. “A teacher must 


14 William H. Cartwright, “What is the Right Relationship between the 
Liberal and Professional Aspects in the Education of Teachers?” Current Issues 
in Higher Education, 1954. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference on 
Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: Association for Higher Education, 
1954), p. 313. 

15 Ibid., pp. 313-14. 

16 Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 1400. See also original state- 
ment in The Improvement of Teacher Education, p. 102. 

17 Cartwright, op. cit., p. 314. 
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be a broadly educated person...and a scholar... .Fulfilling these 
obligations is so difficult that at best four years at college are inade- 
quate. This means that the maximum effort commensurate with his 
other obligations should be devoted to them. I would, therefore, pre- 
scribe and limit the professional education of the undergraduate 
rather than the liberal education. ... This is not to deprecate profes- 
sional education. As a professor of education I could hardly be ex- 
pected to do that.”?* 

The vast literature in professional education undoubtedly includes 
many other recommendations. Whatever the suggested ratios may be, it 
would seem interesting to compare them with nation-wide practice 
and trends as well as with the prevailing pattern at Illinois State 
Normal University. 

According to one authority, 


The amount of professional...study has been the subject of 
considerable controversy. Critics of normal schools and teachers 
colleges have maintained that the proportion of work in educa- 
tion courses was inappropriately large, resulting in neglect of 
general education and subject-matter specialization. Although 
this criticism was doubtless justified at one time, the record 
shows that since about 1925 opinion and practice in teachers 
colleges have been changing in the direction of practice in col- 
leges and universities....the typical institutional practice re- 
sults in students taking about 18 to 20 semester hours (for sec- 
ondary teachers). The education requirements are usually 
greater for elementary teachers. ...General psychology is not 
counted as education in colleges and universities, but special 
methods and practice in teaching fields are included. Teachers 
colleges usually include all general psychology in professional 
courses and often include special-methods courses in the 
major.’® 


Time allocations represent only one of many curriculum prob- 
lems related to professional education. There are important issues in- 
volving student teaching, evaluation, and a host of other topics. For 
example, the “distribution of education courses within the four-year 
program and the integration of this phase of the program with general 
education and subject-matter specialization have received little re- 
search attention beyond surveys of practice.”?° 


Whatever the problem, there seems to be an extensive literature 
available. And in many instances the decisions seem to hinge to some 
extent on the primary decision regarding the proportion of student 
time that should be allocated to professional education. 


18 Jbid., p. 313. 


19 Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 1402. 
20 Ibid., p. 1400. 
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TEACHING FIELDS 


Investigations and opinions. The literature with reference to the 
curriculum and the separate teaching fields appears as voluminous as 
that of professional education. But there seems to be a much smaller 
amount concerned with the whole area of teaching-field preparation 
as a unit in teacher education. Basic research is not extensive except 
for surveys of practice and similar studies. Yet there has been enough 
concern with these matters so that the literature does refer to specific 
projects and trends. 

One recurring note of criticism is directed at an assumed narrow- 
ness and overspecialization in the training of many teachers. For ex- 
ample, the work of the Commission on Teacher Education involved 
the co-operation of many colleges and universities. In several of these 
institutions, committees undertook to study the relation between the 
subject-matter curriculum and the actual teaching situation in which 
the prospective teachers would likely be working. These committees 
represented both the departments of education and the subject-matter 
faculties. The report of their findings indicates substantial agreement: 


The committee became vividly aware of the fact that ex- 
isting subject-matter courses and concentration requirements 
were often relatively unsuited to the needs of prospecive teachers. 
They were planned and controlled by subject-matter specialists 
who tended to think departmentally, and to believe that only a 
relatively large amount of work in their field could provide a 
respectable knowledge thereof. ... Prospective secondary school 
teachers, however, have to look forward to the probability of 
being required to teach several subjects and to handle them 
broadly: they need breadth and integration of program.”* 


Based on these and other studies the Commission concluded: 
“,. advanced subject-matter instruction for teachers should exhibit 
the highest standards of scholarship. Offerings in a particular field 
should, however, be planned and conducted with informed reference 
to the tasks that prospective teachers eventually will be called upon 
to perform. This should result in more attention to the interrelations 
of departmentalized subjects and to practical implications for personal 
and social well-being.”** 

The critics do not recommend necessarily that the existing pat- 
tern of departmental organization should be abandoned. Rather there 
is an emphasis upon co-operation between departments and upon the 
enrichment of the students’ experience by work in several related de- 
partments. There is nothing to suggest that the student should neglect 
a minimum competence in at least one field. 


21 The Improvement of Teacher Education, pp. 86-87. 
22 Tbid., p. 114. 
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The evidence is clear, of course, that not all people share the 
point of view expressed in the report of the Commission. One writer 
takes issue with the suggestion that “specialization tends to narrow 
one’s point of view and to make it impossible for one to realize the 
importance of other areas of study.”** In his opinion, “holding a nar- 
row attitude toward certain subject-matter areas may derive from 
knowing too little about one’s own area; and knowing much more 
about one subject-matter area may actually make one more aware of 
the importance of other areas and the interrelationship between all 
areas.” ** It is interesting that the same writer then goes on to recom- 
mend a program of study with an apparent emphasis on broad fields 
such as “social studies, language arts, natural science.”*® 

Trends. After a broad review of the total situation, Anderson 
and Peik conclude that “certain findings are characteristic of all fields 
(in the subject-matter preparation of high-school teachers) .... 
Academic departments frequently call for extended specialization, but 
the relation of specialization to success is an open question at the sec- 
ondary level; the correlations are positive but relatively low. Perhaps 
native ability is more important than extent of learning.””® 

With respect to the teachers themselves, these writers note that 
“Teachers are critical of much that is offered them. They want to be 
prepared for the jobs, but they do not favor too much of the advanced 
work at the expense of general foundation. The trend of profes- 
sional thinking is toward greater emphasis on general education and 
toward specialization in broad fields such as science, social studies, or 
English. . . instead of specialization within a department or a particu- 
lar subject-matter field.”?? 

It appears that many writers who are specialists in the subject- 
matter fields concur in suggesting that the students have a broad ex- 
perience in various related fields and in general education. Yet rela- 
tively few of these writers recommend any significant reduction in 
requirements for specialization in the student’s major field. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


By definition. The area of general education provides some of the 
most pressing problems regarding the curriculum. One of the major 
reasons is that general education is uniquely a responsibility of the 
entire university. It follows that solution of these problems may in- 


23 Irvin F. Coyle, “Subject Specialization for High School Teaching,” The 
Education of Teachers—as Viewed by the Profession, Official Reports of the 
Bowling Green Conference (Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1945), p. 169. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Tbid., p. 170. 

26 Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 1404. 

27 Ibid., p. 1405. 
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volve almost everyone on the campus. 


For purposes of this discussion it may be important to define 
general education again, although definitions in this area seem almost 
endless. One rather typical statement is as follows: general education 
“is the development of the knowledges, skills, and abilities which are 
the common possession of educated persons as individuals and as 
citizens in a free society.”** In a survey by Gross, this definition was 
selected by various AACTE institutions as being the most acceptable 
in a group of four definitions. 


General-education programs are. considered as relatively new 
features in American higher education. Some insist that these pro- 
grams developed as a revolt against the extremes of the elective system 
and overspecialization. In any event, programs of general education 
are now accepted as standard items on most campuses. Most of these 
programs are designed to provide a broad and rich learning exper- 
ience for the student, quite apart from his major field of specialization 
or vocational preparation. 


One must note this emphasis upon general education as a pro- 
gram, a defined offerine by the college or university. It is true that a 
student may take certain courses, elective or otherwise, outside of his 
maior field and outside of the general-education courses listed in the 
catalog. which courses extend his own personal general education. 
But in this discussion the term “general education” refers primarily 
to an area of formal course offerings, not to a student experience. 


The obiectives. Lists of goals of general education appear to be as 
numerous as definitions. Tn a recent study by Lovinger 7° member- 
institutions of the AACTE accented a list of ten obiectives as applic- 
able to ceneral education in teacher education.®® Many other lists do 
not differ greatly from this one, which appears as Appendix C in 
this publication. 


Another verv well known list of obiectives of seneral education 
was prepared bv The President’s Commission on Hieher Education.” 
Tt annears as Anpnendix D. The emphasis and vocahulary are some- 
what different, but fundamentally it is not greatly different from the 
list approved by members of the AACTE. 


28 Chalmer A. Gross, Implementing Procrams of General Education for 
Teachers (New York: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
1953). p. 17. 

29 Warren C. Lovinger, General Education in Teachers Colleges (New 
York: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 1948), pp. 
64-65. 

80 This list originally was developed by a Committee of the American 
Council on Education. See A Design for General Education (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944). pp. 14-15. 

81 The President’s Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for 
American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947). 
pp. 50-57. 
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Most educators will agree that it is necessary to formulate these 
statements of goals in order to give direction to the program and in 
order to provide a basis for evaluation. Yet there may be certain 
dangers involved, according to the Commission on Teacher Education. 
It was their experience that “to insist on a formulation that is both 
comprehensive in scope and specific in application before proceeding 
to other activities...may result in never getting to the other activ- 
ities .... There is of course nothing inherently undesirable about long, 
vigorous debates. They may, indeed be very stimulating and reward- 
ing. The danger in debate over basic philosophies is semantic; argu- 
ments develop over words. It is, in short, the verbalism of the process 
that constitutes the danger.”’*? 

Allocations of time. The literature about general education for 
teachers includes some very specific recommendations with reference 
to the proportion of the student’s time that should be allocated to this 
area. The Commission on Teacher Education reported that in their 
judgment “at least three-eighths of the college experience of a pros- 
pective teacher should have as its primary objectives those properly 
ascribable to general education.”** At the Bowling Green Conference, 
it was recommended that “from three-eighths to one-half of the entire 
curriculum of a prospective teacher should be devoted to general edu- 
cation.”** 

Lovinger has reported on current practice regarding semester 
hours of general education required for prospective elementary teach- 
ers. For members of the AACTE in the nation as a whole, the average 
is 48.2 semester hours.** 

In the Gross study, various members of AACTE indicated their 
point of view regarding the proportion of time that should be given 
to general education, and also the practice at their institutions.*® The 
summary, referring to the four-year program of a prospective teacher, 
is as follows: 


General Education 
Number of schools 








General education should require-— = Pesction 
a. About 25% of the student’s program 16 23 
b. 35 to 40% of the student’s program 79 64 
c. About 50% of the student’s program 38 30 





82 Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Educa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1944), pp. 129-30. 

83 The Improvement of Teacher Education, p. 83. 

34W. J. Moore, “Organization in the General Education Curriculum for 
Teachers,” The Education of Teachers—as Viewed by the Profession (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948), p. 167. 

85 Lovinger, op. cit., p. 47. 

86 Gross, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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It appears that the administrators of most institutions in the 
AACTE would prefer a relatively strong program of general educa- 
tion, in most instances a more extensive program than they now have. 

Issues. In spite of an apparent agreement about the definitions 
and goals of general education, there are many basic issues that re- 
main to be solved. The Commission on Teacher Education has iden- 
tified the following as being especially important questions when a 
faculty is considering changes in the general-education curriculum: 


To what extent should a program of general education be pre- 
scribed? .... Should general education (require) virtually all the 
time of the first two years of college, or should it... be more or 
less spread through the entire four years? .... 
Should the planning of a program of general education start with 
primary attention to subjects about which everyone should pre- 
sumably know something or to the needs and interests of under- 
graduates? 


If the former, what should the subiects be? And should a mosaic 
of departmental courses be develoned. should the “great books” 
apnroach be employed, or should a broad-fields pattern—with 
basic divisional courses in the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences—be established? 


If the needs basis is to be used. how identify need areas and then 
bring the resources of the several subject matters to bear in con- 
nection with them? 


Ought planning for seneral education to give greater than usual 
attention to the development of manual. artistic. and social skills, 
or should it be exclusively concerned with intellectual and verbal 
matters.*” 


Differine noints of view. The unresolved issues and diversities of 
practice reflect basic differences in the noints of view that educators 
hold regarding veneral education. And these differences have served as 
sienifcant barriers to chance in the veneral-education curriculum. 

The Commission on Teacher Education was concerned with co- 
operative action in various colleves and universities, including teachers 
colleges. Thev reported that “the initial problems of developing a 
common mind about any specific project in general education was 
actually so diffienlt as to prove insurmountable in half of these 
teachers colleges.’’*8 

The Commission identified four significantly different viewpoints 
on general education: 


87 The Improvement of Teacher Fducation, p. 80. 

388 W. Earl Armstrong. Frnest V. Hollis, and Helen F.. Davis. The College 
and Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1944), p. 61. 
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In the first place, there were individuals—usually in the subiect- 
matter departments—who interpreted the needs of undergrad- 
uates in terms of revealed gaps in their preparation... . Then 
there were other individuals, many of them likewise subject- 
matter specialists, who started by trying to define the extent and 
content of human knowledge which they thought it essential for 
all citizens to possess in common. .. . Such persons recognized the 
impossibility of organizing the great variety and range of modern 
... knowledge . . . through the pattern of traditional courses. They 
. (selected) ... three of four broad areas as indispensable... 
(and developed) ... comprehensive survey courses....A third 
category of persons were primarily concerned with what they . 
called the life interests of their students... rather than broad. 
fields of human knowledge....The fourth and last group... 
looked to the requirements of the teaching profession as en- 
countered in actual practice to define student needs... .*° 


Different as these points of view are, it was the experience of the 
Commission that disagreement was less sharp when attention was 
focused on a specific problem. Then “gaps in preparation, the mini- 
mum essentials of subject matter broadly conceived, the life interests 
of students, and the practical requirements of the job were all found 
to be indispensable ingredients. . . .”*° 

Other authorities use different terms in classifying the diverse 
points of view regarding general education. At Western Michigan 
College of Education “some conceived of general education as the ac- 
quisition of minimum competence in such basic skills as reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and computing. Others... as a broad integration of the 
cultural heritage—familiarity with science, humanities, social studies, 
and so on, and a mind disciplined in critical thinking and logic. Still 
others looked upon general education primarily in terms of meeting 





the personal and social needs of individuals in terms of functional 


everyday knowledge.”** 

Another analysis identifies four concepts of general education. 
“The existentialist ... interprets general education as compartmental- 
ized subject matter....The perennialist believes that youth will dis- 
cover eternal truth by reading the great books of the past. ... The 
third interpretation stems from pragmatic philosophy ... and seeks... a 
common-learnings program ... (for youth) ... to take productive places 
as citizens in our democratic society ... . The fourth concept . . . recom- 
mends a social problems core. . . .”’*? 

It may be that no one of these classifications adequately describes 
the points of view held by the faculty at Illinois State Normal Univer- 


39 Tbid., pp. 62-63. 

40 Tbid., pp. 93, 94. 

41 Troyer and Pace, op. cit., p. 104. 

42 Dorothy McCuskey, “General Education in Teacher Preparation,” 
Teacher Education Quarterly (Hartford: State Department of Education, 
1954), Vol. XI, No. 3, pp.130-31 
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sity. But it seems inevitable that this faculty, individually and col- 
lectively, will need to identify its own point of view before it can 
make an intelligent decision about the general-education program. 

Organization of courses. The varied arrangements made for in- 
struction in general education may reflect, in some degree, the basic 
philosophies regarding general education. 

Lovinger studied the departmental, the divisional, and the func- 
tional organization of courses in member institutions of the AACTE.* 
He reports that 63.1 per cent of the schools now have departmental 
patterns, but that, when preferred programs were considered, the 
departmental type was selected by only 4.2 per cent of the schools 
reporting. 

Divisional organization, “according to broad fields such as the 
humanities, the natural science, and the social sciences,” was charac- 
teristic of 27.9 per cent of the schools. Some 31.9 per cent of the 
schools indicated a preference for the divisional organization. 

Only 6.3 per cent had a so-called functional organization, “in 
terms of needs areas, cutting across departmental or divisional lines.” 
Other types of organization applied in 2.7 per cent of the schools. It 
seems noteworthy that 58.0 per cent of the schools showed a prefer- 
ence for the functional organization in general education. 

The Gross study (made about five years later than the Lovinger 
study) considered a similar question, and provided different answers.** 
According to Gross 71 per cent of the schools have general-education 
courses offered by departments, though only 31 per cent of the schools 
reported opinion in favor of it. Divisional courses are the vogue in 
53 per cent, while 52 per cent of the schools indicate their preference 
for it. Only 20 per cent of the schools reported “core courses or func- 
ional courses,” yet 74 per cent indicated they were in favor of such 
organization. 

There are no data explaining the differences between the studies 
by Gross and Lovinger. Some schools undoubtedly changed course pat- 
terns, or opinions, or both, in the time between the two surveys. It 
may also be that not the same schools reported since neither study 
had 100 per cent response. 


The contrast between practice and preference may be ascribed 
to difference in point of view between the executive officer who replied 
to the questionnaire and the faculty. The contrast may also reflect 
administrative problems, according to Lovinger.** He refers to finan- 
cial problems, lack of teachers, the influence of tradition, and “pres- 
sure from vested interests.’ 

Integration. Confusion about words frequently causes difficulty 
when curriculum change is being discussed. Reference to “integra- 
tion” is a prime example. 





43 Lovinger, op. cit., pp. 11-13,.41. 
44 Gross, op. cit., p. 23. 
45 Lovinger, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Hanna and Lang, writing for the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, note that the word “integration” may have many different 
meanings, especially when used in different fields. Even in educational 
thought, the word may be used with at least nine different meanings.**® 
One group of meanings emphasizes integration as “a basic process 
found at all levels of human living.” Another category of definitions 
emphasizes integration as “an educational movement expressed in a 
variety of practices, all aiming to promote the general process of 
integration.” 

Integration as a process may be described under various headings; 
the part-whole concept, the concept of interaction, physiological inte- 
gration, body-mind integration, personality integration, integration of 
primary social groups, integration of national society, and world 
integration.*’ In most instances the emphasis is on the development of 
unity in individuals or in social groups. The lack of integration is of 
course disintegration, suggesting disunity and fragmentation. 

The integration movement in education has been seeking tech- 
niques and procedures that will contribute directly to this development 
of unity and balance in the individual. One group of suggestions has 
to do with the organization of courses in the curriculums. Hence 
certain courses have been given the label of integrated courses. Yet 
Hanna and Lang make it plain that the process of integration in the 
individual may be promoted by various types of courses, including so- 
called separate-subject courses. 

It is suggested that “confusion may be avoided by using unified or 
fused instead of integrated, when it is meant that there are no subject- 
matter divisions. The term integrative, then, may be used to inquire 
whether the process of integration is being extensively promoted.”** 
This distinction seems to suggest that it is not wise to describe as inte- 
grated courses those courses that combine subject matter from different 
departments. These might better be called fused courses. An integrating 
course is one which contributes to integration in the individual, 
regardless of the content or organization of the course. 


The problem, then, is to determine which type or types of course 
organization are particularly effective in promoting the personal inte- 
gration that is assumed to be a desirable goal. 


About courses. There seems to be no substitute for courses of one 
kind or another in general education. As Edwards and Richey put it, 
“School subjects...are social institutions designed to make the 
achievements of civilization available to the individual in a systematic 
and economical way.’’*® 


46 Paul R. Hanna and Arch D. Lang, “Integration,” Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, pp. 588-600. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Tbid., p. 595. 

49 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), p. 854. 
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A student “cannot be expected to attack the whole continent of 
knowledge simultaneously on all fronts and subdue it in one grand 
effort.”°° But the unanswered question is how wide a front he should 





undertake at once—in a given course—so that he makes the greatest 
possible progress toward defined goals, including integration of knowl- 
edge in his own personality. At Milwaukee State Teachers College, for 
example, an experimental course in “social and aesthetic experience” 
was abandoned after it was found that “the materials within the area 
were too diverse for any significant correlation.”*' Yet the more de- 
sirable alternatives were not at once apparent. 

Many writers insist that general-education programs are greatly 
improved by organizing fused courses which draw on materials from 
more than one of the traditional subject-matter areas. “Existing 
courses, however restyled, will not alone serve the ends of general edu- 
cation. New courses of a different kind are needed—courses that draw 
their material from wider divisions of knowledge, courses embodying 
unusual combinations of subject matter not closely related within the 
systematic, logical development of the subject, but intimately related 
to the psychological processes which human beings use in dealing with 
everyday matters.”5? 

Many of the so-called survey courses do not meet these require- 
ments. Survey courses “are seldom adequate for their purpose because 
they have no focus, and the relationship among the various bodies of 
material of which they are composed are left vague.”** Iowa State 
Teachers College reports that one major factor leading to the revision 
of their curriculum was “the growing conviction that our previous at- 
tempts to secure adequate general education through survey or intro- 
ductory courses have not been adequate.”** 

Some writers take pains to point out that vast opportunities have 
not been appreciated within present course patterns. For instance, the 
“potentialities for general education through masterful organization of 
present catalog courses are so rich that their full exploitation would 
revitalize higher education almost overnight.”*® 

Writers also recognize that structure is not everything. Much de- 
pends upon what happens in the classroom. “A reshuffling of subject 
matter does not constitute general education. The heart of the prob- 
lem lies in how the subject matter is handled—how the teaching is 
done. . . .The instructor is the sine qua non in any effective program of 
general education.”°* 

5° bid. 

51 Armstrong, Hollis, and Davis, op. cit., p. 81. 

52 Higher Education for American Democracy, p. 59. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Towa State Teachers College, The New Program of Teacher Education., 

= 3 
a. Ralph McDonald, “Organization and Administration of General Educa- 
tion,’ General Education at Mid-Century—Proceedings of the Conference on 
General Education (Tallahassee, Florida: Florida State University, 1950), p. 23. 

‘6 W. Hugh Stickler, “Persistent Problems in General Education,” General 
Education, II (Fall, 1952), 1. 
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Current literature on general education also emphasizes the dif- 
ference between so-called integration of teaching materials and the 
actual goal of integration in the mind of the student. One writer puts it 
this way: “Mere physical juxtaposition of subject matter is not tanta- 
mount to integration. .. . Integration goes on, if at all, in the minds of 
teachers and students.”°* 

A parallel comment appears in the report of a curriculum-revision 
project at Milwaukee State Teachers College. “The focus of true 
integration of subject matter came to be seen in the life purposes and 
professional ambitions of individual students.”°* 


Competence of instructors. The range of coverage of subject 
matter that is appropriate in any course must depend in part on the 
breadth of training of the instructor. A person can scarcely be ex-. 
pected to “fuse” or “integrate” the materials drawn from several 
subject-matter areas unless he has some competence in all these areas. 
And this process requires more than a superficial acquaintance with 
certain of the data that are traditional in those fields. It involves an 
understanding of a distinctive point of view. 

One writer looks at it this way: 


If the teacher is to integrate these knowledges and skills, he 
must have at least a speaking acquaintance with them himself. 
Many teachers in general education today do not possess such 
an education....But even the existence of a teaching staff 
whose members possess integrated general educations of their own 
is far from a sufficient condition for aiding students in achieving 
their integration. ... (The teacher) can best make clear to the 
student the relations between segments of knowledge, the ap- 
plications of certain methods or skills to diverse subject matters, 
and the like, if he has a fairly precise idea of the particular con- 
text in which the student met the item to be related.*® 


The lack of instructors with this competence appears to be a 
major hindrance in the development of such courses. Yet, fortunately, 
according to Dunkel, the situation is improving. “Those of us with 
more specialized backgrounds are learning by doing and through var- 
ious types of in-service training. Young teachers, themselves the pro- 
duct of general education programs, are also manning the courses in 
increasing numbers.”®° 


Trends. All things considered it seems that year by year general 
education receives greater and greater prominence in the training of 
teachers. It also is claimed that there is a trend toward the organiza- 
tion of courses that represent larger units of learning and are more 





5 


57 Ibid. 

58 Armstrong, Hollis, and Davis, op. cit., p. 85. 

59 Harold B. Dunkel, “Problems of Instruction,” Fifty-First Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952), p. 206. 

80 Tbid. 
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closely related than they were heretofore. This trend at least is con- 
sistent with the recommendation of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation: “The contemporary trend toward balance and integration in 
general education is significant and deserves support. This implies a 
basic pattern of broad courses, each developed with the special pur- 
poses of general education in mind, each requiring a fairly substantial 
block of time, and all planned in relation to one another.”® 

While some courses of larger dimensions are being organized, 
there is much evidence that the separate disciplines are maintaining 
their own entity and making their particular contributions to the 
general-education program. For example, “no trend is seen in the 
direction of social science courses superseding the separate dis- 
ciplines.’’®? 

In Lovinger’s survey of the AACTE, there is evidence of a strong 
continuation of separate departmental offerings in general education 
for elementary teachers. He has tabulated the response as follows:** 


Required General Education Courses 


Per cent of institutions 


Name of course requiring each course 
English composition 97.6 
Speech 93.5 
Biological Science 83.1 
Literature 74.2 
Survey of Social Studies 69.4 
Art 68.5 
American History and Government 66.1 
Geography 65.3 
Music 62.9 
Physical Science 62.9 
Physical Education 58.1 
Mathematics 41.1 
Health 40.3 
Sociology 39.5 
General Psychology 33.9 


Evaluation in general education. All authorities agree that the 
field of general education exhibits extraordinary diversity in philos- 
ophy and practice. Presumably the advocate of any one approach can 
find supporting arguments in the literature. Yet most of the “conclu- 
sive” evidence probably should be viewed with some reserve. At least 
with regard to course organization, there seems to be no definite 
research pointing to the superiority of any single pattern. The follow- 
ing statements are typical of this point of view. 


61 The Improvement of Teacher Education, p. 83. 

62 William Verhage, “Recorder’s Report,” in Current Issues in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1954, p. 93. 

63 Lovinger, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Paul L. Dressel, Head, Board of Examiners, Michigan State Col- 
lege, asserts that “one of the more astounding things about general 
education is that, despite the variety of programs, there is little in the 
way of objective evidence to justify one approach over another.”** He 
continues with an illuminating analysis of the problems involved in 
evaluation. 

Ruth E. Eckert, writing in the Fifty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education explores the same problems of 
measurement in general education: 


. .. evidence is lacking to decide many questions on grounds other 
than subjective judgment. .. studies provide no clear-cut indica- 
tion that any one program. . . is notably superior . . . objective evi- 
dence is lacking to corroborate any faculty’s claim that it has 
discovered the one best program of general education. ..we do 
not really know how effective departmental offerings in general 
education are as compared with those of broader scope. Nor 
have we investigated how survey courses compare with those 
that have been deliberately centered around a few crucial prob- 
lems or issues in the field.® 


In conclusion. These summaries of opinion regarding evaluation 
stress the danger of uncritical acceptance of opinions in the field. Yet 
this statement does not mean that nothing can be learned from the 
experience of others. People working in somewhat similar circum- 
stances have come to conclusions that ought at least to be reviewed 
because of possible implications for Illinois State Normal University. 

It is true that there is no single pattern that can be demonstrated 
as being superior for every locality. Yet people have observed certain 
features that seem to characterize successful programs in many local- 
ities. These the faculty ought also to consider carefully. 

Certainly, as Paul Dressell suggests, any faculty might well ex- 
amine some hypotheses that may prove valid in their own situation. 
And at the top of his list is an hypothesis that many teachers believe 
is valid, namely, that “teacher differences may be more important 
than courses, stated objectives, or the use of certain instructional 
materials or techniques.”® 


64 Paul L. Dressel, “Problems in the Evaluation of General Education,” 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 1954, p. 278. 


65 Ruth E. Eckert, “Evaluation in General Education,” Fifty-First Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 255 and 268-69. 


66 Dressel, op. cit., p. 281. 
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Appendix A 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHER EDUCATION AT ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHER EDUCATION* 


Whether we are aware of.it or not, our education goals come from 
our philosophy of education. We could probably accomplish more if we could 
agree upon those goals. We need to know where we want to go before we can 
decide upon the best methods for getting there. 


With this fact in mind, the Professional Affairs Committee submits the 
following principles, which summarize the most important points from which 
the papers of the year’s forums on our philosophy of education have taken 
their departure: 


1. Illinois State Normal University is a professional school; it is our task to 
prepare teachers who can and will promote the common welfare through 
educating for intelligent and social-minded participation in a democratic 
society. 


2. The policies and practices at Illinois State Normal University should be 
formulated and pursued with this purpose kept in view. 


3. We know that we have a very imperfect democracy as yet but that it is 
necessary to work for its continuous improvement as a part of our attempt 
to educate for a democratic society. 


+. Schools share the responsibility with home, church, and community for 
developing in young people the knowledge, ideals, and attitudes nec essary 
for this continuous improvement. 


5. Human nature can be directed progressively toward the attainment of a 
higher degree of human excellence. 


6. Schools can do their part in promoting human progress only if teachers 
understand the relation between education and society, and are imbued 
with the earnest desire and possessed of the necessary ability to further 
the common welfare. 


7. The success of a democracy depends largely upon a literate and informed 
citizenry. Teachers must know in order to do their part in developing good 
citizens. It is important, therefore, to encourage and promote scholarship 
of a high order. 


8. Individuals in a highly interdependent democratic society can be fre2 
only if all have learned to discipline themselves in the interests of all. Our 
students need to learn self-discipline by assuming more and more respon- 
sibility for their own and the common welfare. 


9. Democracy rests on the appreciation of the inherent worth and dignity of 
all beings. It demands that every person be treated as an end, never 
merely as a means. It implies that, in attending to our various functions in 
the social organization, we need to guard against the mistake of looking 
upon ourselves and others merely as so many cogs on the wheels of the 
organizational machinery, and always to remember that each is a person 
and should be treated accordingly. 





*Professional Affairs Committee, “The Philosophy of Teacher Education 
at Illinois State Normal University,” Illinois State Normal University Bulletin, 
XLIII (September, 1945), 81-82. 
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. The recognition of each as a person implies that we shall be concerned 


with the personal development of our students as well as with their pro- 
fessional growth. 


. The best way to secure democratic procedures is to practice them. The 


ability to do this is a gradual and slowly developing power; we cannot ex- 
pect the immature to acquire this ability without wise guidance and 
gradual induction into the assuming of the necessary responsibilities. 


. We need to keep in mind as individual members of this faculty that ours 


is a cooperative enterprise; we need to see the preparation of teachers as 
a whole rather than from the point of view of our departments or of our 
favorite subjects. Our concern should be to discover what prospective 
teachers need to learn and do in order to be professionally competent, and 
then to provide the conditions that will best secure such development. 


A fine professional spirit is caught as well as taught. It can be caught only . 
where it exists. It exists only where there is an atmosphere engendered by 
the lives and activities of men and women genuinely devoted to the pur- 
poses of a truly professional school. 


Professional Affairs Committee 


Stella V. Henderson, Chairman 
Bertha Royce, Vice-Chairman 


F. T. Goodier, Co-ordinator 


A. L. Beyer R. A. Gleisner Ethel Stein 
Huberta Clemans Nina Gray Dale Vetter 
Bernice Cooper Ruth Huggins Nell Waldron 
Margaret Cooper H. B. Schroeder Jennie Whitten 
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Appendix B 
CURRICULUM COMMITTEE REPORTS 


No. 1, May 14, 1954 


Response to Some Basic Assumptions 
Concerning the Curriculum of I.S.N.U. 
The committee, herewith, presents to you a summary of the responses to the 
Basic Assumptions Concerning the Curriculum. You may remember that you 
filled out a check list of 18 questions concerning this above-mentioned problem. 
In this summary the questions as they appeared on the check list have been 
condensed for the sake of brevity. The 159 responses received have been tab- 
ulated and are shown below. 


The curriculum should provide for: 


ie) o— 


9. 
10. 


N= 


. Completion of undergraduate work in 128 hours 


Needs of the student in general education, pro- 

fessional education, and one or more 

teaching fields 

Opportunity for effective specialization 

Learning the relationship of special fields 

to other activities and to the needs of society 

as a whole 

Opportunities to learn more about individual 

interests, aptitudes, and abilities before deciding 

on a given field 

Courses in general education not merely intro- 

ductory to further work in the field 

Utilization of all available information 

in guidance of students 

Utilization of previous educational experiences 

of students: 

a. Students with superior background in their fields 
to demonstrate proficiency and be admitted to 
more advanced courses 

b. Students to be excused from certain required 
courses in general education on the basis of 
demonstrated proficiency 

c. Students of substandard achievement should 
be provided with remedial programs 

d. The student-teaching program for experienced 
teachers should be flexible 

Elimination of duplication in units of study 

An assignment pattern which does not restrict 

students to curriculum groups 

Opportunity for free electives 

A pattern wherein each department may offer 

elective courses in general education 

Planning and coordination of the total 

general-education program 

Reducing the number of two-hour courtes 

Meeting legislative requirements 


. The student to be given effective guidance 


in his choice of courses 

Students to pursue previous curricular plans 
without penalty 

Protection of faculty members as to position, 
rank, or status 
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132 7 20 17 
146 3 10 19 
147 2 10 11 
152 3 4 8 
149 2 8 16 
136 4 19 8 
136 1 22 28 
147 1 11 7 
135 3 21 22 
124 9 26 30 
147 2 10 15 
146 2 11 23 
133 2 24 17 
151 2 6 17 
106 11 42 9 
148 0 11 7 
95 5 9 9 
149 2 10 16 
152 1 9 21 
138 7 14 14 
118 8 33 27 


Subcommittee of the Curriculum Committee 
F. L. D. Holmes 
Gwen Smith 
Blossom Johnson, Chairman 
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Appendix C 


OBJECTIVES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


List of objectives used by Warren C. Lovinger in his study of General 


Education in Teachers Colleges (New York: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1948), pp. 64-65. 


A. 


B. 


E. 


To improve and maintain his own health and take his share of responsibility 
for protecting the health of others. 


To communicate through his own language in writing and speaking at the 
level of expression adequate to the needs of educated people. 


. To attain a sound emotional and social adjustment through the enjoyment 


of a wide range of social relationships and the experience of working co-: 
operatively with others. 


. To think through the problems and to gain the basic orientation that will 


better enable him to make a satisfactory family and marital adjustment. 


To do his part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing with the 
interrelated social, economic, and political problems of American life and 
in solving the problems of postwar international reconstruction. 


. To act in the light of an understanding of the natural phenomena in his 


environment in its implications for human society and human welfare, to 
use scientific methods in the solution of his problems, and to employ useful 
nonverbal methods of thought and communication. 


. To find self-expression in literature and to share through literature man’s 


experience and his motivating ideas and ideals. 


. To find a means of self-expression in music and in the various visual arts 


and crafts, and to understand and appreciate art and music as reflections 
both of individual experience and of social patterns and movements. 


. To practice clear and integrated thinking about the meaning and value 


of life. 


To choose a vocation that will make optimum use of his talents and enable 
him to make an appropriate contribution to the needs of society. 
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Appendix D 
OBJECTIVES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


List of objectives prepared by the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 


cation, Higher education for American Democracy (Washington, D.C. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947), pp. 50-57. 


1. 


nh 


~ 


To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life a code of 
behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals. 


. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in solving 


the social, economic, and political problems of one’s community, State, and 
Nation. 


. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world 


and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international understanding 
and peace. 


. To understand the common phenomena in one’s physical environment, to 


apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic problems, and 
to appreciate the implications of scientific discoveries for human welfare. 


. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effectively. 


6. 


To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment. 


. To maintain and improve his own health and to cooperate actively and 


intelligently in solving community health problems. 


. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities 


as expressions of personal and social experience, and to participate to 
some extent in some form of creative activity. 


. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family life. 


. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that will 


permit one to use to the full his particular interests and abilities. 


. To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and construc- 


tive thinking. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Frances M. Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
attended the Illinois Council for Social 
Studies convention at New Salem, Octo- 
ber 2, as leader of a discussion group on 
“What Is the Role of the United States 
in the Curriculum ?” 

George Barford, assistant professor of 
art, gave the opening talk of the season 
for the Joliet Artists League at Joliet 
High School on September 26. With the 
talk on “Space Sculpture,” Mr. Barford 
showed a sixteen-minute color movie en- 
titled “Space Design” that he had pro- 
duced at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. He was chairman of a group demon- 
stration and workshop on “Space Sculp- 
ture” on October 30 at the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Art Education 
Association in Springfield, concluding his 
fourth consecutive year as a member of 
the Executive Council. 


Ruth Bird, assistant professor of the 
teaching of health and physical educa- 
tion, was chairman of a section meeting 
for secondary-school women at the con- 
vention of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in Peoria, November 18-20. A panel 
of high-school girls discussed “What the 
Student Thinks.” 

Dr. Francis R. Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, was a consultant 
on the topic “Taking a Critical Look at 
High-School Geometry” at the Illinois 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
October 2, in LaGrange. 

Dr. M. Regina Connell, associate pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, accompanied 
a group of University High School Latin 
students to Decatur, October 30, to at- 
tend the district meeting of the Illinois 
Junior Classical Association, in which 
University High School holds the vice- 
presidency. 

Dr. Bernice 


Cooper, professor of 
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health and physical education, was a 
recorder for one of the five panel-discus- 
sion groups on “Selective Admissions in 
Teacher Education” at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association for Student 
Teaching, November 6, at the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Florence P. Davis, professor of 
home economics and director of the 
division of home economics education, 
attended a board meeting of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association on Septem- 
ber 17 in Chicago. She spoke on “Ef- 
fective Management for Better Living” 
at Chillicothe for the Area 12 meeting 
of Future Homemakers of America. Dr. 
Davis was chairman of the Conference of 
Heads of College Home Economics De- 
partments held in Allerton Park, October 
1-3. She served as chairman for both the 
dinner meeting on November 4 and the 
business meeting on November 5 of the 
College and University Home Economics 
Teachers of Illinois at Peoria. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education and director of secondary edu- 
cation, spoke on “Education in Paki- 
stan” for the Presbyterian Church at 
Cornell University, Ithaca; New York, on 
September 1-3, and on ,“Educational 
Survey in Pakistan,” for the Presbyterian 
Church, October 22, in New York. At 
the meeting of the Illinois Conference of 
Methodist Men, September 12, at Lake 
Bloomington, his subject was “Four Di- 
mensions of Living.” On October 7 the El 
Paso teachers and board members heard 
Dr. DeYoung’s talk on “Lessons Learned 
Around the World.” “Promising Practices 
in International Teacher Education” 
served as the topic for presentation to 
two committees of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
namely, to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations on October 10 in New 
York, and to the Committee on Studies 








and Standards on October 19 in Chicago. 
Dr. DeYoung talked on “Christian Men” 
to Presbyverian Men in Monmouth, 
October 14, and on “Christian Laymen” 
at the Methodist Church in Gilman, 
October 17. His speech for the Illinois 
Conference of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Bloomington, 
October 16, was entitled “Freedom and 
Faith.” He spoke concerning the “Cur- 
riculum in Theological Education” for 
the Council on Theological Education in 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, October 
26. Dr. DeYoung gave two speeches on 
India: for the County Institute at Car- 
linville on October 29, his topic was 
“India Today”; for the Methodist 
Church at Chenoa on November 14, it 
was “Religions of India.” 

Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, professor of 
psychology, was chairman of the section 
meeting on “Learning” at the fall con- 
ference of the Illinois Psychological As- 
sociation held at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago on October 16. 

Dr. Dorathy Eckelmann, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, was chairman of an 
exhibit of teaching materials for the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, Octo- 
ber 25-27. She served as chairman of a 
section on speech pathology at a meet- 
ing of the Illinois Speech Association, 
October 29-30, in Urbana. Dr. Eckel- 
mann spoke to the Shelbyville Education 
Association, October 1, on “The Educa- 
tion of the Gifted Child” and, Novem- 
ber 15, on “The Retarded Child.” 

Dr. Alice M. Eikenberry, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
participated in panels on “Guidance” at 
the Greene County Teachers’ Institute 
at Carrollton on September 20, at the 
Teachers’ Institute at 
Jerseyville on September 24, and at the 
Macoupin County Teachers’ Institute at 
Carlinville on October 28. She partici- 
pated in a panel on “What is the Role 


Jersey County 
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of American History in the School Cur- 
riculum” at the fall conference of the 
[ilnois Council for the Social Studies 
held at New Salem State Park on Octo- 
ber 2. She talked on “Citizenship Edu- 
cation in Family Living” at the Officers 
Leadership Meeting of Section 17 of the 
Illinois Association of Future Home- 
makers of America held on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus on 
October 13. 

Dr. G. Harlowe Evans, associate pro- 
fessor of physical science, was employed 
by the Argonne National Laboratory, 
which is operated by the University of 
Chicago for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as a Resident Research Associate 
from June 14 to September 3. Dr. Evans 
did research on the separation of the 
individual members of the alkali-metal 
and the alkaline-earth-metal families by 
means of electrochromatography. 

Dr. Dorothy E. Fensholt, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science, spoke on 
“New Foods for the Future” before the 
Junior-College Section of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers’ convention in Chicago on 
November 27 and before the Blooming- 
ton-Normal Travel Club on November 29. 

Elinor B. Flagg, assistant professor of 
mathematics, presented a paper entitled 
‘Developing Confident, Self-Reliant 
Learners in Arithmetic” to the Elemen- 
tary Mathematics section of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers at their annual meeting on 
November 26 in Chicago. 

Dr. Esther L. French, professor of 
health and physical education and head 
of the department of health and physical 
education for women, was selected as 
one of the seventy-five delegates to at- 
tend the Washington Conference for Col- 
lege Physical Education held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on October 3-6. The Con- 
ference was sponsored by three organiza- 
tions: the American Association for 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; the College Physical Education 
Association; and the National Association 
for Physical kducation tor College Wo- 
men, of which Dr. French recently be- 
came vice-president-elect. 

Joseph L. French, faculty assistant in 
psychology, is the author of an article 
entitled “Counseling Prior to Military 
Service” in the September issue of The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, a 
monthly publication of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Malinda D. Garton, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher of the mentally 
retarded, intermediate, published an 
article entitled “Teaching the Slow 
Learner about Our Postal Service” in 
the November issue of The Instructor. 

Dr. Jeannette J. Gund, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
is chairman of the Research Committee 
of the Midwest Association for Physical 
Education of College Women. Her article 
“Free Shots—Make °Em Count” is 
printed in the 1953-54 Official Basketball 
Guide, a publication of the National Sec- 
tion on Girls’ and Womens’ Sports. 

Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, appeared on the program of 
the District VI meeting of the American 
College Public Relations Association held 
at Purdue University on October 17-19. 
She also is serving as co-chairman of the 
promotional committee for the Associa- 
tions’ national convention to be held in 
Chicago next June. 

Dr. Ruth Henline, professor of English, 
served as a leader of a workshop section 
for teachers of English in Mason and 
Menard counties at Mason City, Octo- 
ber 22. 

Dorothy Hinman, assistant professor of 
English, talked, November 10, to the 
Parent-Teacher Association at Bushnell 
on “New Books for Children.” 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, professor of 
health and physical education and direc- 
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tor of the division of health and physical 
education, served as a consultant in 
physical education on October 22 at the 
workshop for Mason and Menard coun- 
ties at Mason City. On November 1 he 
worked with the Editing Committee of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on a new bulletin on “Outdoor 
Education.” 

Margaret Jorgensen, instructor in edu- 
cation, and Dr. William R. Lueck, pro- 
fessor of education, were coauthors of 
an article, ‘““Teaching Student Teachers 
in Interviewing,” appearing in the De- 
cember, 1953, Teachers College Journal 
of Indiana State Teachers College. 

Betty Keough, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in physical education, was 
chairman of two meetings at the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held 
in Peoria on November 18-20. 

Dr. 


music 


Emma R. Knudson, professor of 
and director of the division of 
music education, served on the Planning 
Committee of the North Central Division 
of Music Educators’ National Confer- 
ence, held in Chicago on September 4, 
as the Illinois representative of the 
group’s committee on higher education. 
On October 22, she led a discussion 
group on music at a meeting for high- 
school teachers from Mason and Menard 
counties held in the Mason City High 
School, Mason City. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of 
University High School, spoke at the 
Grundy County Teachers’ Institute, Sep- 
tember 3, on “Guidance Responsibilities of 
Classroom Teachers.” Both at the Greene 
County Teachers’ Institute in Carrollton, 
September 20, and at the Jersey County 
Teachers’ Institute in Jerseyville, Sep- 
tember 24, he spoke on the same topic, 
and then participated in a panel discus- 
sion on the subject “What is an Adequate 
Program of Guidance Services for a 
Modern School?” On October 1-2 Dr. 








Lovelass presided at a general session of 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Guid- 
ance Personnel Association at Jackson- 
ville, served as a recorder for the dis- 
cussion group on “The Relation of the 
Curriculum to Guidance Activities in 
High School and College,” and presented 
a report on the work of the Guidance 
Area Round-table Discussion Group Com- 
mittee. He was elected to a three-year 
term on the executive board of the As- 
sociation. He served as a resource person 
to a group considering “Guidance Ser- 
vices for High Schools with Enrollments 
of Less Than 300 Students” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Secondary- 
School Principals Association in Urbana. 
He spoke on “Guidance Responsibilities 
of Classroom Teachers” and “How Can 
We Prepare Boys for Military Service?” 
at the Macoupin County Institute in 
Carlinville, October 28. On November 
28, he talked to the Elmhurst Junior-High- 
School Parent-Teacher Association on the 
topic “A Desirable Activity Program for 
Junior-High-School Boys and Girls.” 

Ruth M. Lundvall, assistant professor 
of psychology, participated in a panel 
discussion on “Art for the Handicapped 
Child” at the meeting of the Illinois Art 
Association, October 31, in Springfield. 
She spoke on the educating of the handi- 
capped child to the Junior Woman’s 
Club of Tremont on November 4. 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, attended the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association and 
represented the Illinois Psychological As- 
sociations at the meeting of the Confer- 
ence of State Psychological Associations 
in New York City, September 3-5. On 
September 8 he was the keynote speaker 
at the Brentwood Public Schools Pre- 
School Conference, Brentwood, Missouri. 
He addressed the Institute on Counseling 
Parents of Mentally Defective Children 
on the topic “Characteristics of Mental 
Deficiency” at Giant City State Park, 
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October 8. The Institute was sponsored 
by the University of Illinois School of 
Social Work, the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, and other state agencies. 

Dr. Clyde T. McCormick, professor of 
mathematics and head of the department 
of mathematics, served as chairman of 
the Junior-College Section at the 54th 
Annual Convention of the Central As- 
sociation of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers in Chicago on November 26-27. 

Dr. Ralph A. Micken, professor of 
speech, gave an address entitled “Democ- 
racy Speaks” and conducted a program 
on that theme at the Illinois Speech As- 
sociation meeting in Urbana, October 30. 

Dr. Murray L. Miller, director of 
audio-visual education, spoke to the ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers of Unit 
District No. 5, Normal, on the “Utiliza- 
tion of Audio-Visual Materials,” October 
19, and to the Kiwanis Club of Bloom- 
ington on “Adult Reading Skills,” No- 
vember 1. 

Harold A. Moore, assistant professor of 
biological science, did research in August 
for Libby, McNeill and Libby, determin- 
ing the percentage of pericarp in the 
varieties of sweet corn being canned by 
the company. 

Dr. Helen M. Nance, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the division of ele- 
mentary education, talked on “Teacher- 
Pupil the Peoria Public 
Schools Workshop on September 1. 

Zora Cernich Piper, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, was 
coauthor with her husband, Dr. Ralph 
Piper, of 175 Folk and Round Dances, 
Abridged, published by the Highland 
Square Publishing House, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. The booklet is a compilation 
for leaders who need a reminder of the 
sequences. 


Planning” at 


Dr. Vernon L. Renlogle. principal of 
Metcalf Elementarv School. led a nanel 
discussion on “The Role of School Ad- 
ministrators in Improving the Compe- 
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tency Level of Teachers” at the Illinois 
State Schoolmasters’ meeting in Quincy, 
October 1. He was a consultant at the 
Illinois Elementary Principals’ meeting in 
Champaign, October 28-30. 


Lillie Mae Rickman, principal of the 
Special Education School, addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association at Lostant on 
October 25 on the subject “Education 
of Exceptional Children.” 


Doris Robie, assistant professor of 
health and physical education and physi- 
eal therapist in special education, is 
president elect of the Bloomington- 
Normal Chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, of 
which Marjorie L. Lewis, assistant profes- 
sor and supervising teacher of the physi- 
cally handicapped, is president. For the 
November 15 meeting Dr. Christine F. In- 
gram, professor of education, in a speech 
entitled “Let’s Talk Turkey,” told the 
members about her experiences in Turkey, 
especially those relating to special edu- 
cation. 

Candace L. Roell, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, pre- 
sided at the Governing Board Meeting 
of the Midwest Association for Physical 
Education for College Women, October 
22-23, at Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


Elizabeth Russell, assistant professor of 
education, participated in a _ regional 
workshop for the American Association 
of University Women at Quincy on Octo- 
ber 2 and in a Delta Kappa Gamma 
workshop at Urbana on October 9. 


Dr. Theodore Sands, associate profes- 
sor of social science, spoke at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, September 21, on 
“A Foreign Policy of Indecision.” 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
and supervising teacher in the eighth 
grade, gave two talks on spelling and 
handwriting at a pre-opening workshop, 
August 30, for teachers of the Eureka 


Community Unit District No. 140. On 
October 25 she addressed the Hopedale 
Parent-Teacher Association on the topic 
*‘Adolescence.” 

Thalia J. Tarrant, assistant professor 
of the teaching of social science, who is 
chairman of the Elementary Curriculum 
Committee of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies, served as chairman of 
a panel at the fall meeting of the Council 
in New Salem State Park, October 2. 

Dr. Glenn J. Taylor, professor of 
speech, attended the convention of the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis, Missouri, October | 
25-27. He served as program sponsor for 
three sectional meetings of the Illinois 
Speech Association conference in Urbana, 
October 29-30. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 
sion of business education, participated in 
a board meeting of the Illinois Business 
Education Association on October 2 at 
Springfield. He attended a meeting of the 
council on Co-operation of Teacher Edu- 
cation on October 16-17 in Chicago as a 
delegate from the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training , Institutions, 
of which he is vice-president. As chair- 
man of a committee which is preparing 
a manual on the business-education cur- 
riculum for the small schools of Illinois, 
Dr. Toll attended an October 30 meet- 
ing of teacher-education persons who are 
particularly interested in the preparation 
of the manual. 

Francis M. Wade, director of alumni 
relations, attended the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Normal University Ohio 
Alumni Club on September 11 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and spoke before the group 
on “Your University Today.” 

Charlotte E. Wilcox, assistant professor 
of biological science, is the coauthor 
with Jeanne Bronilette of a set of Inter- 
mediate Health Books, Grades 4, 5, and 
6, published by Beckley-Cardy, Chicago. 
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For each of the textbooks a teacher’s 
manual is available. The fourth grade 
textbook is entitled Good for You; the 
fifth grade, Full of Life; the sixth grade, 
Here’s Health. 

Dr. Orville L. Young, associate professor 
of agriculture, published an article en- 
titled “Speed Increases Picker Losses” in 


the September 4 issue of the Prairie 
Farmer. In this article Dr. Young re 
ports on the results of a three-year study 
of forty mechanical corn pickers to de 
termine the relationship, if any, between 
the speed of picking corn with the 
mechanical corn picker and the loss of 
corn by the picker. 





